S^VTWRUAY  EVENING.  FEU.  S».   

hold  out  a  great  promise  to  j^VBm^eKc^d  ne  y 
ij        oil  tiliift ,  to  come — 1  am  ex.ceouiugij' 
"""'•^i^^i  the  Union  the  Constitution,  and  the 
anxious  tnj* h«  nAme.tuatcd  in  ac- 

duced.  to  the  Mayor.  The  uoisy  mulutudo  ueiow 
ffrceted  his  appearance  with  wholesome  cheering. 
ia„n.  th<^  Mnvnr'fl  welcome  and  Mr.  Lincoln  s  re- 
Dlv  were  unheard  except  by  those  in  the  immedl- 
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TUA.U8. 

^bat  are  .ears'  Tl.  .a.c  wee^s  iu  iU  oot. 
TUt  momture  on       cUcckb      ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

Aud  leave  tUe  rioiou  clear  l«r  "'""j^.  Urowuinfi. 

•WIUTKB  NOOK. 

Witliout  a  cloud,  ••'°^^'^r,u„  joeuo  below. 
XUo  daxzling  epleudor  of  tuo  bocuo  u«  ^^.^j^pg^ 

8TAR3. 

ye  atarsl  trigM  legions  tbat^^b^  time,^^^^ 
Camped  on  you  P'"'"  °L'','f''t'  eye  of  Uiin 
X^rdr.iro^^'ii'^^eavlryo^r  gomou  cuanot. 

yet  wCreurt.born.  ca.  see  your  hosU,  nor  feel 
IjnmortRl  impulaeb-cteruity . 

TIMS. 

rime  is  the  raeaiiure  but  of  change ; 

isTn  TireBent  hour  is  found; 
TKt  ?be  future,  fill  the  range 

Of  time's  unccMing  rouud.^  ^  ^^^^ 


PBOGKESS  OF  THE  PEESIDENTIAL  PAETY. 

Gtpat  Eeoeptions  at  Treutoa.  Philadelphia  and 
Harrisburg. 


Patriotic  Spcccltes.  by  Mi.  tincolu. 

CEEEM0NIE3  AT  INDEPENDENCE  HALL. 
NR.  UNCOLN  KAISES  THE  NATIONAL  FLAG. 


Tfcum  2^.J..21s<.  A  Bpecial  tram  with  Mr. 
Linc^to^nd  partv  on  board,  arrived  at  r2  o'clock. 
A^im^cnse  crowd  assembled  ut  the  depot,  who 
waly  welcomed  them.  Mayor  Mills  extended 
a  welcome  and  introduced  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the 
members  of  the  City  .Government.  The  pa^ 
were  then  taken  in  carnages  to  the  State  House 
^ndcr  the  escort  of  one  hundred  horsemen  the 
CHy  Bl«e3  of  Patterson,  and  the  Gorman  Paflos  of 

wTLincohi  was  welcomed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  and  replied  as  foUows: 

Mr.  President  and  fientlernen  of  the  Senate  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey:  I  am  very  grateful  to 
J^u  for  the  honorable  reception  of  which  I  have 
b^n  the  object.  I  cannot  but  remember  the  place 
St  New  iersey  holds  in  our  •^fly^X^. 
the  early  revolutionary  struggle,  lew  of  the  States 
Bmong  the  old  thirteen  had  more  of  the  battlc- 
S  of  the  country  within  their  hmits  han  old 
New  Jersey.  May  I  be  pardoned  if,  on  this  occa- 
don  I  mention  that  away  back  in  my  chddhood 
?Ue  4arhcs?  days  of  my  being  able  to  read  I  got 
Loldof  a  small  book.  Buch  an  one  as  few  of  the 
younger  members  have  over  seen,  "Greene  s  Life 

"^Kmt^rthat  in  all  the  accounts  there  given 
of  the  battle  fields  and  struggles  for  the  liberty  of 
the  cf;untry.  none  fixed  tlieiuselves  upon  my  im- 
agination a  the  struggle  here  at  Trenton,  New 
Jwsey  The  crossing  of  the  nvcr  the  contest 
with  the  Hessians  and  the  great  hardslups  endur- 
^  at  that  time,  all  fixed  themselves  upon  my 
memory  more  than  any  single  Rcvplutionary 
S%dyou  all  know,  for  you  iave  aU  beoa 
boys,  how  these  early  impressions  las  longer 
than  any  otliers.  I  recollect  thinkmg  then,  boy 
even  though  I  was,  that  there  must  have  been 
llmethingmore  thka  common  that  these  mea 
struggled  for. 


iliaVmaioualiudo— ^^^^ 
hold  out  a  srcat  promise  to  au  1^1"  1-^^^.^ 

^''^^  ^^i.^  UrUn  on  the  Constitution,  tiiidthe 
anxious  that  tne  ^J^^  o"','  ^  perpetuated  in  ac- 
liberties  of  the  i;f«P^  f,'  ^i^je^a  of  which  that 
cordanco  with        °"5'i7i,aii  be  most  happy  m- 

jectof  that  grf{,f™^£-tion.  as  I  understand. 
You  give  mo  this  rccepi'ou,  ^  jijig 

without  distinction  of  P''^:  ^Uy  ^  6^"^^°'^''"' 
body  is  composed  of  a  jn"-^^"^^  judgment  in 
«Uo.  in  the  «/e'l^;^l^.f"^Ma^i^tvatc  did  no^^  think  I 
the  choice  of  a  f^^fjfft"  J  nevertheless,  that 
was  the  man.  1  " .  me  as  the  con- 

they  come  forward  here  to  grec^«  ^^j,  citi- 
stitutional  President  of       ^^"^    ^.j.o  for  the 
,.enH  of.  the  United  St^^^^^^^^^  ^^-^^^ 
time       g> accepfthis  le^^         more  grate- 
1  S  thauT^uW^^  it  was  extended 

'  ^^rs1p.^ch'wi"tuowed  by  a  heartfelt  ap; 

^'^Liucolu  was  then  conducted  to  the  assem- 

of  the  deinonstotions  of  e^^^^^^ 

Mr  tpcKrilave  well  said  this  is  a  time 
1     .'hibravcs   ook  with  doubt  and  awe  upon 

''°'',nd'thari  dcemSt  Srto  the  North,  the 
I'-.^t  the  West  thS  South,  aud  the  whole  coun- 
l^'''  f shaKo  it,  I  hope,  in  good  temper,  ccr- 
tnlnlv  with  no  malice  toward  any  section.  1  suau 
do  auXt  may  be  in  my  power  to  promote  a 

to  hear  Mr.  Lincoln's  voice. )  And  it  i  ao  m> 
dutj^aud  do  it  right,yoawiU.sustam  mc,w  1 
vmi  not?  (Loudl  cheers  and  cries  of  }C3, 
we  wm.")  Received  as  I  am  by  the  members  of 
The  Legislature,  a  majority  of  >vno.n  do  not  be 
lieve  w-ith  mo  in  political  sen  iments  1  tiust  that 
Tmav  l  ave  their  assistance  in  pilotmg  the  Ship 

Knl»&l  inltnM.to'I  mast  crave  to>o  to 
"iS'Scola  wa.  tbm  oscottrf  to  the  Trjuto.i 

that  city 


T^^^^a^TthTM^vonTh^^^ 


SECKPTIO^  AT  I'UILiDELrlllA 

rsa<.«.M«,  21.1.  .TUe  tialn  jj"' ¥;„'f 'jJS 

procceuuA  lu  I    hpino-  ronsDicuous  by  the 


respond  to  his  patriotic  views  in  doafening  ap- 
M^'io^lndVenow  Citizens  of  Philanolphia 
-T  aniKiar  before  you  to  make  no  lengthy  Speech, 
rut  toXnk  you  for  this  reception.  The  recep- 
tion you  have  given  me  tonight  is  not  to  rae.  the 
man  ti  e  individual,  but  to  the  man  who  tempoi-u- 
Sv  reproseniB,  or  should  represent,  the  majority 
of^the  uMion  (Cheers.)  It  is  true,  as  your  wor- 
niy  Mayor  h»s  said,  that  there  is  anxiety  among 
the  c^iiicns  of  the  United  States  at  this  "'nc- 

I  deem  it  a  happy  circumstance  that  the  disgat 
isficd^ortion  of  our  citizens  do  not  point  us  to 
any  hiK  which  they  are  being  injured,  or  are 
S  to  1)0  injured,  for  which  reason  I  have  felt 
aU  .ho  whne  justified  in  concluding  that  the  crisis. 
?he  Panl  the  anxiety  of  the  country  at  this  time 
is  aEal    If  there  bo  those  who  differ  with  ine 
on  tl  is  subiect,  they  havo  not  ponued  out  the 
substantial  difflculty  that  exists.    1  do  not  moan 
?o  say  "ha  an  artificial  panic  may  not  do  consid- 
rabl'e  harm ;  that  it  has  dono  J/^^^^V,"^; 
The  hope  that  has  been  exprosecd  by  youi  «i-^yor 
that  1  may  be  able  to  restore  peace,  harmony  and 
nroBoer^tTto  the  country,  is  most  worthy  of  him, 
and  most  haPPv  indeed  will  1  be  if  1  shall  be  able 
fo  vwify  Urn  fulfilment  of  the  hope.  (Tremen- 

'TpSyou  in  all  -"eerity.thatlbringto 
thf.  work  a  sincere  heart;  whether  I  will  bring  a 
hfad  SaHTthiuieart  will  be  for  future  timea 
to  deic-rmine.  It  were  useless  to  speak  of  details 
and  Plans  now.   I  shall  speak  officially  next 
•  Monday  week?  and  it  would  bo  useless  for  me  to 
■  do  so  r.ow.   When  I  do  speak,  I  shall  take  such 
grounds  a,  I  deem  best  calculated  to  restore  har- 
raonv  and  prosperity  to  this  coun  ry.  and  tx^nd  to 
rrpctuateihoration  and  the  "l^erties  of  these 
St,U.  and  these  people.  Your  worthy  Mayor  hivs 
?™Sa  w  K  «hich  I  join  with  him,  that 
it  were  convenlci^t  for  me  to  remain  m  your  city 
LgTnough  to  consult  with  your  merchants  and 
maSufacturors.  or,  as  it  were,  to  listen  to  those 
as  arising  .within  the  consecra^d  w^^^^^ 
wherein  tlio  Constitution  of  the  United  btatea. 
^nd  WiUadd  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
vvero  originaUy  framed  and  adopted.  (Lnthusias 

I  aSreyou  and  your  Mayor.  I  ho.pe  upon  this 
occasion  and  upon  all  occasions  during  my  life  I 
^alf  do^n^hing^neonslstent  with  the  teac^^^^^^^^ 
of  these  holy  and  sacred  waUs.  All  my  political 
warfa^-ehasbeenin  favor  of 
came  forth  from  these  sacred  walls.  May  my 
S  hand  forget  its  cunning  and  my  tongue 
cleave  to  the  i^f  of  my  mouth  if  I  prove  false  to 
S  teachingT  FeUow-citizens.  1  have  addressed 
you1(«Sor  than  I  expected  to  do.  and  now  allow 

"^r"  lK  tl°  n  re'Sd,  and  subsequently  held 

*  Thehotel  is  densely  crowded  this  oveiiing,  and 
there  is  a  vast  crowd  wilhout.  Mr.  Lincoln  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  staircase,  continuaUy  bowing 
to  the  hundreds  that  are  passmg  ^im  every  fiv^ 
minutes.  Occasionally  there  is  a  wUd  hurrah 
f  iven  for  "Uncle  Abo.  „     .  . 

Philadelphia,  22d.  The  corempuy  of  raising 
the  flag  over  lAdcpendence  Hall  by  Mr.  Lincoln, 
this  forenoon,  was  attended  by  an  immense  crowd, 
and  the  scene  was  quite  impressive. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  escorted  to  t^^oll'^i^fj 
o'clock,  where  he  was  received  and  welcomed  by 
Theodora  Cuyler.   Mr.  Lincohi  in  reply  said  .• 

I  am  fiUed  with  deep  emotion  at  finding  myself 
standing  in  the  place  where  were  collected  the 
wiTdom  and  patriotism  from  which  sprung  the  in- 
stitutions under  which  we  live. .  You  haro  kmdly 
suggested  that  in  my  hands  is  the  task  of  .ro- 
sK  peace  to  the  present,  distracted  condition 
of  the  country.  I  can  say  in  return  that  all  the 
political  sentiments  I  entertain  have  been  drawn 
from  the  sentiments  originated  in  and  given  to 
the  world  from  this  hall.  I  never  had  a  pohtical 
fceling  that  did  not  spring  from  the  sentiments 
.1,0  1);^cl«rntion  of  Independence.  I 

rod 


feeling  that  did  not  spring  iroin  luo 
,nd  suite  arrijxd  at  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^.-^li^VVondSr^e^  iat^.^^^f  od 

proceeded  to  take  t^^^  camages  assi^i.  hv  the  men  who  assembled  here  and  framed  and 

fcr.  Lincoln's  ^.f^'^.S  "^hrfSXte  horses  aCted^ho  Dcchiration  of  rndcpendence.  I  have 
gay  plumage  ^v  lth.^  h.ch^^^^^^^^^^  pScd  o^^^        toils  endured  ,  by  the  ofticors 

«"^_.'^.rf.^fi"'-„  cwSdc  of  citizens  of  all  i^d  soldiers  of  the  army,  who  achieved  that  mde- 


mouctcd  police,  a.. 
ficECriptions  and  pohtics 

r  T  c  J^le  ctTcounliirth^^^  °f  T 

denta  of  theuty  ^o""  i^.j^Qi.^  Legislatures,  &c. 
New  Jersey  and  lennsy  vanu^^  o    along  the 


Sl«f»o7coplehn^cd7hTsU-cets  alon, 
route  of  the  procession. 


It  ^vaa  not  the  mere  matter  of  the  separation  o 
tie  the  colonies  from  the  mother  land,  but  it  was  that 
sentiment  in  Uie  Declaration  which  gave  libeity 
not  atone  to  the  people  of  this  country  but  hope 
to  the  worid  for  all  future  time.  ( ^PPlause.)  It 
was  that  which  gave  promise  that  in  due  time 


lill  lucu*      xuia  10  iiiu  Duui 

Declaration  of  Independeuco.  Now,  my  frieads, 
can  this  country  bo  saved  upon  that  basis?  If  it 
can,  I  will  consider  myaelf  one  of  the  happiest 
men  in  tlie  world  if  I  can  help  save  it.  If  it  can- 
not bo  saved  upon  that  principle  it  will  bo  truly 
awful.  But  if  this  country  cannot  be  saved  with- 
out KiviDg'  up  that  principle,  I  was  about  to  say  I 
would  rather  bo  assiissinatcd  on  this  spot  than 
surrender  it.  (Applause.) 

Now  in  my  view  of  the  present  aspect  of  affaira, 
there  is  no  need  of  bloodshedjor  war — no  necessity 
for  it.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  such  a  course,  and  I 
may  say  in  advance  there  will  bo  no  bloodshed 
unless  forced  upon  the  government,  and  then  it 
will  bo  comncUed  to  act  in  self-defence.  (Ap- 
plause.) I  d"id  not  expect  to  bo  called  upon  to 
say  a  word  when  I  came  Lore.  I  supposed  it 
was  merely  to  do  something  toward  raising  a 
flag.  (Cries  of  "no,"  "no.")  I  have  said  noth- 
ing that  I  am  not  willing  to  live  and  die  by. 

Mr.  Lincoln  concluded  amid  great  applause.  A 
procession  was  then  formed  which  moved  directly 
to  the  platform  in  front  of  the  State  House. 
When  Mr.  Lincoln  appeared  there  was  tremen- 
dous cheerinc  by  the  crowd. 

Mr.  Benton,  of  the  City  Council,  in  a  brief  ad- 
dress requested  Mr.  Lincoln  to  raise  the  flag,  to 
which  the  latter  cheerfully  responded,  briefly  al- 
luding to  the  original  flag  of  thu-tcon  stars,  the 
number  of  which  had  increased  as  time  rolled  on, 
and  we  had  become  a  powerful  and  happy  people, 
each  star  adding  to  our  prosperity.  Our  future, 
said  he,  ia  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  It  was  on 
such  occasions  as  this  that  wo  could  reason  to- 
gether and  rcaflirm  our  devotion  to  the  country 
and  to  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Let  us  make  up  our  minds  that  when- 
ever wc  do  put  a  new  star  upon  our  banner  it 
shall  be  a  fixed  one,  never  to  be  dimmed  by  the 
horrors  of  war,  but  brij^htened  by  contentment, 
prosperity  and  peace.  Let  us  go  on  and  extend 
the  area  of  our  usefulness,  and  star  upon  star,  un- 
til their  light  shines  over  live  huadred  millions  of 
free  and  happy  people. 

Ecv.  Mr.  Clark  invoked  divine  grace,  the  spec- 
tators uncovering. 

The  flag,  which  was  rolled  up  in  man-of-war 
style,  was  then  adjusted,  a  signal  was  llrcd,  and 
amid  the  most  excited  enthusiasm  the  I'l-csident 
elect  hoisted  the  national  ensign,  and  it  floated 
out  boldly  on  the  breeze.  Cheer  followed  cheer 
until  hoarseness  prevented  their  continuance. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonies,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln returned  to  his  hotel,  followed  by  an  excited 
crowd.  After  breakfast  ho  repaired  to  the  depot 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

mzabelhtown,  Pa.,  22c/.  Jlr.  Lincoln  left  West 
Philadelphia  at  0.30  this  morning.  At  Downing- 
ton  he  spoke  bricfl}'  in  response  to  the  cheers  of 
tlic  crowd.  At  every  stopping  place  a  crowd  was 
assembled. 

At  Lancaster  a  salute  of  31  guns  announced  the 
anival  of  the  Presidential  train.  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
conducted  to  the  Caldwell  House.  In  reply  to  the 
address  of  welcome  ho  said  he  did  not  appear  to 
make  a  speech.  It  is  well  known,  said  he,  the 
more  a  man  speaks  to  be  understood— the  more 
he  nays  one  thing,  the  more  his  adversaries  will 
contend  that  he  meant  something  else. 

KECEI'TION  AT  lIArailSIiURG. 

Ilarrishurg,  Pa.,  Feb.  22.  ThePresiduntiiU  train 
arrived  at  2  o'clock,  and  was  received  with  a  sa- 
lute and  the  cheers  of  an  immense  multitude  that 
had  gathered  at  the  depot.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  es- 
corted by  the  military  to  the  Jones  House,  where 
he  was  introduced  to  a  crowd  of  some  CM  people 
by  GoA  crnor  Curtin,  who  welcomed  him  to  the 
capital  of  the  State,  s.iying  that  in  case  concilia- 
tion fails,  they  would  be  ready  to  aid  by  mcu  and 
money  in  maintaining  the  Constitution. 

Mr."  Lincoln  returned  thanks  for  his  reception, 
and  referring  to  tlie  troubles  of  the  country,  trusted 
a  resort  to  arms  would  never  become  necessary. 
To  avert  that  calamity  we  must  be  sustained  by 
the  people.  He  brought  an  eaniest  heart  to  the 
work,  and  it  should  be  no  fault  of  his  if  ho  failed. 

The  President  elect  then  proceeded  to  the  Capi- 
tol, where  he  was  welcomed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House. 
Mr.  Lincoln  responded  as  follows : 
I  appear  before  you  only  to  make  a  very  few 
brief  remarks  in  response  to  what  has  been  said 
i  to  me.   I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  this  recep- 
j  tion,  and  for  the  generous  words  in  which  sup- 
•  port  has  been  promised  me  upon  this  occasion.  I 
thank  your  great  Commonwealth  for  the  over- 
whelming support  your  Commonwealth  gave,  not 
I  to  me,  but  the  cause  I  think  a  just  one  in  the  late 
i  election.    (Applause.)   Allusion  has  been  made 
I  to  the  fact,  the  interesting  fact  perhaps  we  should 
;  say,  that  I  for  the  flrst  time  appear  at  the  Capital 
of  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania  upon  tho  birth- 
day of  the  Father  of  his  Country. 


—  ,,,.„  ..^uu.j     vuia  uuuuiry,  J.  nave 

aheady  gone  through  one  mteresting  scene  this 
morning  m  the  ceremohies  at  Philadelphia.  Un- 
der tlie  kind  conduct  of  gentlemen  there  I  was 
for  tho  first  time  allowed  tJio  privilogo  of  staudiu'i- 
m  old  Independence  Hall,  (enthusiastic  applause! 
to  have  a  fe»v  words  luldressed  mo  there,  opening 
up  to  me  an  opportunity  of  expressing  much  re- 
gret that  I  had  not  more  time  to  express  some- 
thmg  of  my  own  feelings  excited  by  tho  occasion 
somewhat  to  harmonize  and  give  shape  to  the 
feelings  that  had  been  really  the  feelings  of  my 
whole  life.  Besides  this,  our  friends  there  had 
provided  a  magnificent  flag  of  the  country,  and  so 
arranged  that  I  was  given  tlie  honor  of  raisiu"  it 
to  tho  Lend  of  tho  stair,  (applause,)  dud  >vUoa  it 

went  op  I  waa  pleased  that  it  went  to  its  place  by 
tbe  strength  of  my  own  feeble  arm. 

\Vhen,  aecordiog  to  the  arra.igement,  tho  cord 
was  pulled'and  it  flaunted  gloriously  to  the  wind 
without  an  HCiident  in  the  light  of  tho  glowing 
sunshine  of  tho  morning,  I  could  not;  help  hoping 
there  was  in  the  entire  success  of  tho  beautiful 
ceremony  something  of  an  omen  of  what  Is  to 
come.  (Loud  applause.)  Nor  could  I  help  feel 
ing  then,  as  I  often  have  foil,  that  in  the  wtiole  ol 
that  proceeding  I  was  a  very  humlile  iii«trumuiit 
I  had  not  provided  the  flag,  I  had  not  made  thi^ 
arrangement  for  elevating  it  to  its  place,  and  I 
had  applied  hut  a  very  small  portion  of  my  fcelilo 
strength  in  raising  it;  in  the  whole  tmnsaccion  [ 
was  in  the  hands  of  tho  people  who  h.nl  arranged 
it,  and  if  I  can  have  the  aamo  generous  cooper  i- 
tion  of  the  people  of  this  »iHtion,  I  think  tho  flaL; 
of  our  counliy  may  yet  bo  flaunting  gloriously. 
(Enthusiastic  cheering.) 

I  recur  for  a  moment  to  sorao  words  uttered  at 
the  liotd  in  regard  to  wh.'tt  has  been  said  aluuit 
ihe  military  support  the  General  Governrai;nt  may 
expect  fioni  the  Common  weal  ih  of  Pennsylviinia 
in  a  proper  cniergencv.  To  guard  aifaiiist  any 
poti-ible  mistake  do  I  recur  to  this.  It  is  not  with 
liny  plca.'iure  (hat  I  contemplato  tbo  possibility 
tiiat  any  neces.iily  may  arise  in  this  country  f^r 
tho  use  of  the  mflitaiy  arm.    (Applause.)  While 

am  exceedingly  glad  to  see  manitestations  upon 
yi-ur  streets  of  your  militiiry  force  hero,  and  ex 
ctodinjily  gratified  at  your  promise  to  use  that 
force  upon  proper  tmcigency,  yet,  while  I  m  iko 
these  acknowledgements,  I  de.siro  to  lepeat,  in  or- 
der to  preclude  any  possible  misconstruction,  that 
I  do  most  sincerely  hope  that  we  shall  have  no 
use  for  them;  (loud  applause)  that  it  will  nevur 
become  their  duty  to  shed  blood,  and  most  espec- 
ially, never  to  shed  fraternal  blood. 

I  promise  that  in  so  far  as  I  may  have  wisdom 
to  direct,  if  so  painful  a  result  shall  be  brought 
about,  it  shall  bo  through  no  fault  of  miuo. 
(Cheers.) 

Allusion  has  also  been  made  by  ono  of  your 
honored  speakers  to  some  remarks  recently  made 
by  mc  at  Pittsburg,  in  regard  to  what  I  supposed 
to  be  the  especial  mterest  of  this  groitt  Coiuraon- 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania.  I  now  wish  only  to  say 
in  regard  to  that  matter,  that  tho  few  remarks 
which  I  uttered  on  that  occasion  were  rather  care- 
fully worded.  I  took  pains  that  it  should  be  so. 
I  have  seen  no  occasion  since  to  add  to  them  or 
substract  from  them.  I  leave  thorn  precisely  as 
they  stand  (applause),  adding  only  now,  that  I 
am  pleased  to  have  an  expression  from  you,  gen- 
tlemen of  Pennsylvania,  that  they  are  satisfac 
tory  to  you.  And  now,  gentlemen  of  the  Assem- 
bly of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  allow 
me  again  to  return  to  you  my  sincoro  thanks. 

Mr.  Speaker  Palmer  then  delivered  an  oration 
appropiiate  today,  upon  Washington,  which  was 
enthusiastically  received. 

Mr.  Lincoln  retired  to  his  hotel  and  tho  assem- 
blage dispersed.  The  remainder  of  tho  afternoon 
and  evening  was  passed  quietly  by  Mr.  Lincoln  in 
receiving  a  few  friends. 


iiluiuucy  KJ>.J  civuiiiii  pu-ouu  4U1UHJ. 
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Til',  lit  titolii" 

l!,  \v:ia  th.^i  \. 
time  lb"  ',vci;;:li;- 
eis  <it  ill!  ii.su. 
in  ihe  D.clarat; 


<  It  a! 


lid  Put-'i'  J 


i:cli{;,-.\o   jii'.  !u.:,'j  Uj  .t  ill  line 
Id  1,  '  111'' i  i'l  oin.lbc  bhoulci- 
I'li'.s  is  :i  bcntiiiienl  ti^ib^di  i! 
■Ui'l'  luilopi: udeiiCi) .  ii'uu',;i,y 


iVii-'liiie' Ciiu  tliis  C'li  III :  y  Ijj  tuvc-U  lip'>ii  lhal 
bi^ii.?  ■  II  it  cm  1  iull  cuasidt'i  myseU'  oiia  o! 
t'je  u.iiipi'-'.  L  to  . II  la  >!. ;  VA/;1J,  il  i  c;iu  lielp  lo 
j>iiT-9  it .    if  i'  v„:st.'--i  1 .1  ••»••  cd  ti'-cu  that,  u 


t.-iil  l>e  truly  a  *>•>! ,  i-i.: 
lu  saved  vriiliOi.i. 

wis  rtbuUt  ti.-  i5a_\   i  .V-Jd 

I'U  i'-'W  tiv'.ii;  I  bau  ..li 1 1 
view  of  the  pi'-.^iit  .s.r 
bo  iiC)  bioodsbeil  oi  v 
for  it.  1  ;iai  nnl  ui  ia', 
1  iii;;y  t,rj  m  .ou, aru' ; 
bloodilcd,  uiiivi^  (L  bj 

UlDDl,  Ulid  lii  JU  il    V,  ill 


;  uf)  iijii  i^iric'i-ilc,  I 
.-.l  iJibci  b'j  j.s?iis:iuated 

Li^lter    il  .      '-^  ■:■■!,   iu  Luy 

o!  .ili'.;      iLoie  need 
'f tore  i.;  no  aui;f:,.-,ity 
01  oft. nob  .1  ooiii'.ie;  aud 
lli.a  lia^-iu  v,-;ll  be  no 
ibi-ot-d  Uijoi)  t'i'j  ^-)vcru- 
lo  '.Ciu.;.>'.;!iod  to  iiut  lu 


toll' (.!o!eiicfc.  i  Ap;.ilaui.y.  j  lly  fiidnds,  tbia  id 
wholly  an  r;uciijc<.;[ed  ;percb  .lad  I  did  uoi 
expuct  to  bs  caliC'd  ii!..^ii  lo  awoid,  wbc  i  I 
cams  hsre,  1  cuppu.-iid  it  "i^as  cotrcly  to  du 
somvthiii^  towii-dfi  rdiiii;^  tiic  dag.  1  may 
tfceieforo  have  caii  iometliiiig  iadiicieit. — 
I  Cri.os  (;f ''uo,  no."l  I  have  -.lid  no'.biijg  but 
what  1  am  \uHiDg  Ij  live  by  ,  iiod  ;1  iht^  j  lea- 
8uru  of  Almighiy  God,  die  hy, 

^^r.  Liticoiu  cou'jlUi+e^  ar^id  gioi..  ^pi^Lvuse 
The  mi'uibevb  Ol'  the  Oitj    Goum.'il  paid  their 
re.'peets  to  biin,  auvl  the  proctssiuii  uiovcd  di- 
rectly towaids  tlia  jili'tfoiui  ti-ecled  iu  froiii  of 
the  Sialo  IIguso.    Ou  Mr.  Lincoiu's  appear- 

auCc  he  W<*S  hiilf^d  ivilli  oUlblll  fit:;  of  JipplcUifl. 

Ml',  bentou  jf  ine  iieieet  CouLcil  made  a  lulef 
additbfi,  ;iiviLiD;<  .  Lincoln  t'>  raic-j  the  dag. 
Mr.  Li/^Lulii  ie[dicd  ia  a  patrioUc  speichj  stutiag 
n  (;hei  it'iil  comiiliunc.j  with  tlm  reijucsl.  iic 
ulludcO  ^o  tuLi  jj,igtLi.il  ,i«g  v-t  lb  otiiva,  spying 
tliat  tlio  iiuiiibor  h^.d  inercabcd.  14,3  (iiuu  rolled 
oa,  and  we  becaiuo  a  Lujiiiy,  iiJ'.Vviilul  ^iooplo. 

Jflr«  liiucoiu'i)  a      iriiite  itaux 
l'lillu(lcli>liiu. 

Eliza L£iii  iuwi;,  I'a.,  Feb.  -2. 

Mr.  Liiicoln  lelt  AVe.:t  Philadelphia  at  9. JO. 
At  DowoiDgtowti  be  apoke  biiedy  in  it-pouse 
to  the  ohoera  of  the  eruwd.  There  \^  .1,3  a  cruvvd 
assembled  at  ever}  atoppiag  placa. 

At  Lauca.-.ter,  :'il:  ^iiui.  \iei\!  ijit  d.  iUr.  Lin- 
coiu  v.'i.;i  conducucJ  to  the  u'dldwell  lioube.  la 
reply  lo  an  aiidre.so  of  welcome ,  he  .'■jaid  he  did 
not  appear  to  luakea  speeeh.  'Tis  Vi'ell  Lno'.vn 
that  the  more  a  Djau  speaiis  the  lefis  he  iiader- 
btands.  The  more  he  says  on  one  thing,  the 
moin  hi .  advoroaricB  toutf'iids  it  njcttis  soijio- 
ILi!);r  eltc. 

Arrib  a!  i!  Sla.iii-j'liuj  ;i  h: 

XlAKKibUUaoUj  Feb  'J.'^. 

The  liiiia  diiivLd  at  '.!  i)V'l-.'ck  and  waaieLeiv- 
ed  with  a  suluie  aud  cbeti  3  I  lie  t'.jw-u  n  as  ei.- 
teubively  decorated  with  bunitng.  Mr.  Lincoln 
vifas  cbcortod  Lo  the  J  one:)'  ilou-e  where  ho  was 
iotroduced  to  the  crowd  by  the  (governor,  wh;^ 
said  ■  lu  case  ri'coi;'.  iiiatiou  lUjI:;  ti,yy  will  be 
ready  v/iih  vacii  wn<i  I'l-oui^y  I.)  iii  viutaiu  the 
iJoubtilutiou  " 

Mr.  Lincoln  retmeed  thanks,  aud  reiorrinj; 
to  ihc  diutractios  01  the  countiy,  trusted  ihat 
a  roioit  to  armti  would  tever  became  oeceBKaiy 
but  to  aveit  ihat  calamity  he  muLt  be  bC.ataiu^d 
by  the  people.  Flo  broughl  an  ciruosi  hta;-;, 
tho  woik  .(id  it  oball  bo  no  f  uilt  dj  bj,-;  it  r.. 
failed. 


and  House,    lie  responded  : 

"  1  appoar  befoie  you  only  for  a  very  few 
brief  romurlta,  iu   n.^pu::se  to  n  hat  b.is  beiiu 
said  to  mo.    1  thank  you  most  ..iucrcly  lo;-  thi:j 
receplion  a;id  the  ^^cuci^jUo  \.'„;iiH  in  wnich  sup- 
port'ha.:  been  prouii:.ud  lue.    CTjiuu  thia  occa- 
b.on  1  tbaalL  ycuv      .;t       imcuwc.vhh  lor  it:, 
oiv.t  tvhelmiufe  .-juppoit  tlnu  il  rccuiitly  gave,  uoL 
tome  por-sonally,  but  to  the  caiue,  I  tiiink,  n 
jubt  one,  iu  the  1  a. e  election  .  AlUisiou  has  been 
made  to  tho  iutercoticg  fact  that  I  for  the  drat 
time  appear  at  the  (^jpital  of  tj.e  g.vat  i;uiu 
moniveaith  ^f  i  eauuylvauia  upuu  the  biilii-ilay 
of  the  gieat  Falluu-  of  our  Country.     Ju  cou- 
nectijn  with  the  history  of  Ibiij  coiniti-j  ,  I  have 
already  gouu  through  one  iultrcsliug  bcono  thi^ 
morning  in  the  ceremi-ni'  s  at  l^hUaJclphij,. — 
Under  tho  kind  COjiduei,  of  geutlemeu  there  J 
was,  for  the  llr.st  time,,  allowed  tlic  privilege  of 
staudiug  in  old  Independeijco  Hall,  lo  have  a 
few  wordb  addrestcd  mc  theie.and  au  opportu- 
nity of  expressing,  with  much  rogret,  that  lhad 
not  more  time  to  ospre^s  bomothiug  of  myowu 
feeliuga,  ticited  by  the  occif/ion  bOuewhat  10 
harmonizs  and  givo  bhape  to  the  feelings  thtit 
haye  been  really  f'-e  feelings  of  lyy  whole  life. 
Eesidea  thia,  our  frieads  there  had  provided 
a  magnilicent  flag  of  tbe  eouuty,  and  1  waa 
given  the  honor  of  rai.ring  it  to  the  head  of  the 
Btafl' — and  when  it  went  up  I  was  pleabcd  that 
it  went  to  its  place  by  the  strength  of  my  own 
feeble  arm.    When,  according  to  the  airauga- 
mente,  tho  cord  war;  pulled,  and  it  haunted 
glorioubly  to  the  wind,  without  an  accident,  i.i  [ 
the  light  of  glowing  bunahiae  of  the  Ujorumg,  \ 
could  not  help  hoping  there  \,  ab  iu  the  entire  I 
BUecebs  of  that  !.e&uti»al  ceremony  at  least  ( 
Bometbing  of'  an  omen  of  what  is  to  come. — 
(Loud  applause.)    Nor  could  1  help  leeling  [ 
then,  as  I  often  ha\e  felt,  that  in  the  whole  of 
that  proceeding,  I  was  a  very  humble  instru^ 
ment.    1  had  not  provided  tho  dag.    I  bad  uoi 
made  the  arrangements  lor  eb  v.ainji  ii  10  it3 
place.    I  had  applied  l>„t  «  very  small  portion 
even  of  my  feebja  strength  in  raising  it.    In  th  i 
whole  transactiou  I  waa  iu  tho  hands  of  the 
people  who  had  arranged  it  ,  and  if  I  can  have 
the  same  generous  co-operation  of  the  people 
of  this  nation,  I  think  tb.e  3dj;  of  our  country 
may  yet  be  i;opt  uoating  gloriously.    (Cheers  ) 
i  recur  for  a  moment  to  repeat  soma  •>'..ndb  ut- 
tered at  the  hotel,  in  regard  to  what  had  bt;en 
Eaid  about  the  military  buppurt  the  government 
may  expect  from  the  Conimoawtalth  1. 1'  Penn- 
sylvania  ia  a  proper  emerRency.    To  gaard 
againut  any  pobaible  V-jibi  '-iio  do  1  rc^ur  to  itiii. 
^t  is  n^t  \y^th  a^iy  pl^a^uro  (hat  1  cuntem- 
jiUte  the  possibility  that  ut'vv..-i,ity  may  arise  ia 
tiie  country  for  tiic  use.  of  the  miiii.ii  /  arm. 
[ Apiiliii'*"^    ^^Yljilo  J       cico.^ dingly"  gratified 
10  tee  the  mauilbstatiou  upon  your  streets  of 
your  military  force  here,  aud  ;-.t  ya;^'  promise 
here  to  use  tliat  foiCv  upoii  piopor  emefgeucie^ 
Whiie  I  make  these  acknowledgments,  I  desire 
to  repeat,  in  order  to  preclude  any  possible 
mioconatructiou,  that  I  do  most  sincciely  hope 
we  shall  have  uo  use  tor  thorn.    [Loud  ap- 
plause.]   That  It  will  never  become  thaii'  duty 
to  shtd  blood ,  aud  mos!  (>]»eoiaily,  never  to 
shed  fraternal  biood.    1  promise  that  lu  .-.o  tar 
as  \  may  have  wisdom  to  direct,  if  so  painful  a 
lesult  shall  be  brought  about,  it  shall  bo  thro' 
uo  fault  of  mine.  [Cheers.] 

Aliubion  has  also  hecu  mado  by  oiio  ot  your 
honored  speakers,  lo  Eome  remarks  recently 
mado  by  me  at  Piitiburgh,  in  regard  to  what 
is  supposed  to  be  tho  e.^p.>cial  mlcrcL  01  this 
great  commonwealth.  I  now  v^iau  only  to  say, 
iu  regard  to  that  matioi,  that  the  few  remarks 
which  I  uttered  on  that  cccaaiou  were  rather 
Carefully  worded.  1  took  paius  txiai  it  should 
be  80.  I  have  seen  uo  occasion  since  lo  add  to 
them,  or  subtract  from  them.  I  leave  them 
precisely  as  they  stand,  adding  only  that  I  am 
pleased  to  have  an  espret-sion  from  you,  gen- 
tlemen of  Peuusylvama,  siguihcant,  that  they 
are  satisfactory  to  you .  .Vud  uuw,  genllumen 
of  tbe  General  A«icmbly  of  the  C^'ii^uion wealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  al'pv;  .^c  10  retu'.u  to  you 
my  moLt  ainvv'iO  ihaiik.j, 

ijpeuker  Palmer  dcilivf^red  ihe  oration  of  the 
day,  "Washington  which  was  euthusidstically 
received. 

Mr.  Lincola  returnt  I  to  tiio  jjiotel  aud  the 
assemblage  dispcri.'d.  ;ho  r.  u,:uiid^-i  of  the 
afternoou  nad  evening  pdi-.sed  nuiuily. 


Ml  Lincoln  t.  Gclumbuti  bpuecu  la  iLub  practi- 
cally dn.wrrefl  lu  lb-  ?hi)a'loU'hitt  EnqHirer 
to-day. 

In  thiH  city,  mil  thuty  i^ei  c«iit.  oui  u!  the 
working  1-opulatiou  aie  idle.    To  rca  uo  tho 
truth  of  thi.,  l.-t  every  mat,  ii.'tc  tb„  du  luoas  in 
bis  own  particaUr  trade  or  bubmossilot  him 
call  to  mind  iho  large  number  ol  bis  H  i^aas- 
neighbors,  and  fellow  tradesmen  who  ^vjilkthc 
birocts,  dav  afiei  day,  with  nothing  to  do.  His 
eii.eriecce'  ia  this  rospeci  will  bothe  typaol 
all     Let  him  go  into  tho  large  manufacturmd 
eBtabli3hmei.ts,  which,  at  thi.  tiure,  shou  d  bo 
tilled  with  busy  hduda,  and  ob3er\6  thothm- 
ucd   rauka  of  the  workmeii  and  workwomeu. 
From  this  cause,  Chesnut  atrubl  wcara  every  day 
ihe  appearance  of  a  holiday,  so  many  idle  peo- 
ple are  on  that  thoroushtare.    Oar  hotela  aud 
mercantile  warchouoea,   v.hich  by  thi=  time 
ahou.d  be  vocil  with  the  hum  and  activity  ol 
th8"Spriug  trade,"  arc  dull  and  almost  lue- 
lesti     The  building  permits,  which  m  1  cbruary 
a  Yuer  ago  numbered  hutdredo.  now  scarcely 
reach  a  dUe'i,    [t  is  Btagnaiion  everywhere. 
The  man  who  docs  not  see  it  i»  bliud,  and  the 
pabiic  man  who  ignores  it  lu  the  Legibbilme  or 
in  Congress,  commits  a  crime 
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AM  filled  with  deep  emotion  at  finding 
myself  standing  in  this  place,  where 
were  collected  together  the  wisdom,  the 
patriotism,  the  devotion  to  principle,  from 
which  sprang  the  institutions  under  which 
we  live.  You  have  kindly  suggested  to 
me  that  in  my  hands  is  the  task  of  restor- 
ing peace  to  our  distracted  country.  I 
can  say  in  return,  sir,  that  all  the  political 
sentiments  I  entertain  have  been  drawn^- 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  draw  them, 
from  the  sentiments  which  originated  in 
and  were  given  to  the  world  from  this  hall. 
(I  have  never  had  a  feeUng,  politically,  that 
did  not  spring  from  the  sentiments  em- 
bodied in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
I  have  often  pondered  over  the  dangers 
which  were  incurred  by  the  men  who  as- 
sembled here  and  framed  and  adopted  that 
Declaration.  I  have  pondered  over  the 
toils  that  were  endured  by  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  army  who  achieved  that 
independence.  I  have  often  inquired  of 
myself  what  great  principle  or  idea  it  was 
that  kept  this  confederacy  so  long  to- 
gether. It  was  not  the  mere  matter  of 
separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  moth- 
erland, but  that  sentiment  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  which  gave  liberty 
not  alone  to  the  people  of  this  country,  but 
hope  to  all  the  world,  for  all  future  time. 
It  was  that  which  gave  promise  that  in 
due  time  the  weights  would  be  lifted  from 
the  shoulders  of  all  men,  and  that  all 
should  have  an  equal  chance.  This  is  the 
sentiment  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Now,  my  friends,  can  this 
country  be  saved  on  that  basis?  If  it  can, 
I  will  consider  myself  one  of  the  happiest 
men  in  the  world  if  I  can  help  to  save  it. 
If  it  cannot  be  saved  upon  that  principle, 
it  will  be  truly  awful.  But(  if  this  country 
cannot  be  saved  without  giving  up  that 
principle,  I  was  about  to  say  I  would  rath- 
er be  assassinated  on  this  spot  than  sur- 
render it.y  Now,  in  my  view  of  the  pres- 
ent aspett  of  affairs,  there  is  no  need  of 
bloodshed  and  war.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  it.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  such  a  course; 
and  I  may  say  in  advance  that  there  will 
be  no  bloodshed  unless  it  is  forced  upon 
the  government.  The  government  will 
not  use  force,  unless  force  is  used  against 
it. 

My  friends,  this  is  wholly  an  unpre- 
pared speech.  I  did  not  expect  to  be 
called  on  to  say  a  word  when  I  came  here. 
I  supposed  I  was  merely  to  say  something 
toward  raising  a  flag.  I  may,  therefore, 
have  said  something  indiscreet.  (Cries 
of  "no,  no.")  But  I  have  said  nothing 
but  what  I  am  willing  to  live  by,  and,  if 
it  be  the  pleasure  of  Almighty  God,  to 
die  by. 


-PHILADELPHIA,    AV  E  D  N  E  S  D  A  Y 


Men  and  Things 

Lincoln's  Speech  in  Philadelphia  at 
Independence  Hall  on  Washing- 
ton's Birthday,  1861,  a  Foreword 
of  the  Inaugural  Address  at  Wash- 
ington a  Few  Days  Later 

LINCOLN  at  Philadelphia,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1861,  speaking  at  th 
raising  of  the  flag  at  Independ 
ence  Hall,  to  mark  the  anniversary 
of  Washington's  birth,  was  as  terse 
as  in  his  speech  at  Gettysburg  at 
later  time.    What  he  said  was  eve 
more  significant.    In  reality  it  was 
the  foreword  of  the  inaugural  ad 
dress  that  he  was  to  deliver  in  Wash 
ington  less  than  two  weeks  later. 

Recollections  of  that  day  and  the 
text  of  that  brief  speech  have  been 
provided  by  Mr.  Victor  Rosewater, 
and  are  pertinent  to  this  day  dcd 
cated  to  the  memory  of  the  Emanci 
pator. 

«    «  « 

Lincoln  was  on  his  way  to  Wash 
ington  for  the  inaugural  occasion 
He  had  left  Springfield,  Illinois, 
some  ten  days  before,  planning  a 
circuitous  trip  to  the  Capital  by 
way  of  Albany  and  New  York  on 
which  the  visit  to  Philadelphia  had 
been  definitely  fixed  for  the  holi- 
day celebrating  the  birth  of  the  first 
President  of  the  Republic.  As 
matter  of  fact,  Lincoln  doubled  up 
with  an  unscheduled  second  stop 
here  the  following  day  when  return- 
ing from  Harrisburg,  where  he  went 
to  meet  the  Legislature  then  in  ses 
sion. 

For  the  entertainment  of  the  Pres- 
ident-elect plans  were  outlined  well 
in  advance  and  carried  out  by 
joint  committee  of  citizens  and  of 
the  councils.  The  Citizens  Commit- 
tee, numbering  150,  made  its  mem 
bers  distinguishable  by  a  badge  in 
representation  of  a  spread  eagle 
with  the  figures  of  Commerce  and 
Agriculture  under  the  wings.  The 
President-elect  was  to  be  met  at  the 
Trenton  Railroad  depot  at  half  past 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
Thursday,  February  21,  and  escort- 
ed to  his  headquarters  at  the  Con- 
tinental Hotel  by  a  volunteer  caval- 
cade along  this  route:  Down  the 
Frankford  Road  to  Girard  Avenue 
up  Girard  to  Sixth  Street,  down 
Sixth  to  Arch,  up  Arch  to  Sixteenth, 
down  Sixteenth  to  Walnut,  down 
Walnut  to  Ninth  and  up  Ninth  to 
the  hotel  at  the  Chestnut  Street'cor- 
ner.  Here  he  was  to  spend  the 
night  after  a  public  reception  and 
then  to  take  the  principal  role  in  a 
sunrise  flag-raising  at  Independence 
Hall. 


Mr.  Lincoln  arrived  somewhat 
late  but  was  met  by  an  unprecedent- 
ed turn-out.  "The  chill  wind  and 
muddy  streets  combined  to  make 
everybody  look  uncomfortable  and 
unhappy."  A  salute  of  guns  sig- 
naled the  incoming  train.  There 
was  no  ceremony  at  the  depot  and 
the  procession  moved  with  little  de- 
lay. The  mounted  police  under 
Chief  Ruggles  were  followed  by 
police  afoot,  Chief  Marshal  Ell- 
maker  and  his  aids,  Marshal  Con- 
rad B.  Andress  and  his  aids,  the 
cavalcade  of  about  250  hoi'semen, 
the  Pennsylvania  Dragoons  under 
Major  Charles  Thompson  Jones,  the 
President-elect  in  a  barouche  drawn 


by  four  white  horses,  committee- 
men and  officials.  Many  buildings 
along  the  route  were  decorated  with 
flags  and  bunting  and  some  with 
mottoes  while  an  arch  of  ever- 
greens spanned  16th  and  Chestnut. 
Several  handsome  bouquets  were 
thrown  into  the  carriage  as  it  pro- 
ceeded. A  jam  of  people  blocked 
9th  and  Chestnut  where  Mayor 
Henry  addressed  a  few  words  of 
welcome  as  the  party  came  out  on 
the  hotel  balcony.  Lincoln  re- 
sponded briefly  with  expression  of 
his  thanks  and  then  retired  to  his 
apartments. 

A  little  after  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  Lincoln  took  his  position 
at  the  head  of  the  grand  stairway 
and  remained  at  that  place  for  some 
time  so  that  all  who  passed  into  the 
hotel  could  have  a  view  of  his  face. 
No  delegations  or  individuals  seek- 
ing to  meet  him,  however,  were  pre- 
sented, as  it  was  impossible  for  them  1 
to  get  to  him.  Just  after  ten  o'clock,  j 
the  piece  of  fireworks  specially  con- 
structed for  the  occasion  and  set  up 
acioss  the  street  was  ligh^ted  and 
loudly  cheered.  This  was  in  the  form  i 
of  an  arch  bearing  the  words,  "Wei-  ; 
come  Abraham  Lincoln,"  in  large  j 
letters    above    and    "The  Whole 
Union"  below,  the  word,  "The,"  be- 
ing in-set  in  a'  shield.    It  was  the 
workmanship  of  Professor  Jackson, 
and  was  so  located  as  to  face  the  bal- 
cony on  the  Chestnut  st.  front  of 
the  Continental  Hotel. 

According  to  all  reports,  Washing- 
ton's birthday,  1861,  was  more  gen- 
erally observed  in  Philadelphia  than 
for  many  years.  An  added  excite- 
ment stirred  the  people  because  of 
the  presence  in  the  city,  and  prom- 
ised participation  in  the  program, 
of  the  President-elect.  At  sunrise, 
the  booming  of  cannon  in  a  national 
-alute  and  the  ringing  of  innumer- 
ible  bells  roused  folks  from  their 
lumbers  and,  at  six  o'clock,  there 


were  more  persona  in  the  streets 
than  anyone  could  recall  at  that 
hour. 

The  old-  State  House  was  the  cen- 
ter of  attraction.  A  platform  com- 
posed of  three  stands  had  been 
erected  in  front;  the  adjacent  streets 
were  densely  thronged.  At  seven 
o'clock,  the  Committee  escorted 
Lincoln  to  Independence  Hall,  the 
Scott  Legion  acting  as  guard  of 
honor,  where  he  was  received  by 
Mr.  Cuyler  with  greeting  on  behalf 
of  Councils  and  where  he  responded 
with  his  speech,  as  follows: 

"I  am  filled  with  deep  emotion 
at  finding  myself  standing  here, 
in  this  place,  where  were  collect- 
ed the  wisdom,  the  patriotism, 
the  devotion  to  principle,  from 
which  sprang  the  institution  un- 
der which  we  live.  You  have 
kindly  suggested  to  me  that  in 
my  hands  is  the  task  of  restoring 
peace  to  the  present  distracted 
condition  of  the  country.  I  can 
say  in  return,  sir,  that  all  the 
political  sentiments  I  entertain 
have  been  drawn,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  draw  them, 
from  the  sentiments  which  orig- 
inated and  were  given  to  the 
world  from  this  hall.    I  have 


never  had  a  feeling,  politically, 
that  did  not    spring    from  the 
sentiments  embodied  in  the  Dec- 
laration   of    Independence.  I 
have  pondered  over  the  toils  that 
were  endured  by  the  officers  and 
soldiers     of     the     army  who 
achieved  that  independence.  I 
have  often  inquired  of  myself 
what  great  principle  oi-  idea  it 
was  that  kept  this  confederacy 
so  long  together.   It  was  not  the 
mere  matter  of  the  separation  of 
the  colonies  from    the  mother- 
land, but  that  sentiment  in  the 
Declaration     of  Independence 
which  gave  liberty  not  alone  to 
the  people  of  this  country  but,  I 
hope,  to  the  world  for  all  future 
time.    It  was  that  which  gave 
promise  that  in    due  time  the 
weight  would  be  lifted  from  the 
shoulders  of  all  men.    This  is  a 
sentiment  embodied    in  the  Dec- 
.  laration  of  Independence.  Now, 
my  friends,  can  the  country  be 
j  '  saved  upon  this  basis?  If  it  can, 
I    I  will  consider  myself  one  of  the 
happiest  men  in  the  world  if  I 
can  help  to  save  it.   If  it  can  not 
be  saved  upon  that  principle,  it 
will  be  truly  awful. 

"But  if  this  country  can  not  be 
saved  without  giving  up  that 
principle,  I  was  about  to  say  I 
would  rather  be  assassinated  on 
this  spot  than  surrender  it.  Now, 
in  my  view  of  the  present  aspect 
of  affairs,  there  need  be  no  bjood- 
shed  or  war.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity for  it.  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
such  a  course;  and  I  may  say,  in 
advance,  that  there  will  be  no 
bloodshed  unless  it  will  be  forced 
upon  the  government,  and  then 
it  will  be  compelled  to  act  in 
self-defense," 

On  conclusion.  Lincoln  Inspected 
the  portraits  and  relics  in  the  build- 
ing, and  then  proceeded  to  the  plat- 
form outside.  The  prayer  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  Rev.  Henry  Steeln 
Clarke,  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  overcoat 
and  hat  off,  pulled  at  the  halyard.= 
until  the  flag  unfurled  at  the  peak 
of  the  flagstaff  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  crowd  knew  no  bounds. 

Referring  to  the  incident  in  hi.s 
talk  at  Harrisburg  the  same  day, 
he  said:  , 

"1  have  already  gone  through  one 
exceedingly  interesting  scene  this 
morning  in  the  ceremonies  at  Phila- 
delphia. Under  the  high  conduct  of 
gentlemen,  thus  I  was  for  the  first 
time  allowed  the  privilege  of  stand- 
ing in  old  Independence  Hall  to 
have  a  few  words  addressed  to  me 
there  and  opening  up  to  me  an  op- 
portunity of  expressing,  with  much 
regret  that  I  had  not  more  time  to 
express  something  of  my  own  feel- 
ings excited  by  the  occasion,  some- 
what to  harmonize  and  give  shape 
to  the  feelings  that  had  been  really 
the  feelings  of  my  whole  life.  Be- 
sides this,  my  friends  there  had  pro- 
vided a  magnificent  flag  of  the  coun- 
try. They  had  arranged  it  so  that 
I  was  given  the  honor  of  raising  it 
to  the  head  of  its  staff.  And  when 
it  wept  up,  I  was  pleased  that  it 
went  to  its  place  by  the  strength  of 
my  own  feeble  arm  when,  according 
to  the  arrangement,  the  cord  was 
puUed  and  it  'floated  gloriously  to 
the  wind  without  an  accident,  in  the 
light,  glowing  sunshine  of  the  morn- 
ing, I  could  not  help  hoping  that 
there  was,  in  the  entire  success  of 


I  that  beautiful  ceremony,  at  least 
I  something  of  an  omen  of  what  is  to 
j  come." 

j  The  flag-raising  completed,  Mr. 
I  Lmcoln  returned  to  the  hotel  and 
I  at  8,30  o'clock  had  left  In  an  open 
carriage  for  West  Philadelphia 
where  a  special  train  of  three  cars 
was  in  waiting.  At  9.30  A.  M.  he  was 
on  his  way  to  Harrisburg,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Hacker,  chairman  of 
the  Philadelphia  committee.  He 
passed  through  Philadelphia  again 
the  same  night,  with  scarcely  any- 
one knowing  it,  going  from  Harrig- 
burg  to  Washington.  The  story  of 
the  reported  plot  for  his  assassina- 
tion at  Baltimore  is  familiar.  He 
went  on  through  Philadelphia  to  the 
Capital,  arriving  there  Saturday 
morning  at  about  the  time  he  had 
been  scheduled  to  leave  Harrisburg. 


When  Lincoln  Was  Here 
At  Incjependence  Hall 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLj^  Vas  on 
his  way  from  Illinois  to  Wash- 

l"eb.  22,  1861,  and  made  the  follow- 
ing speech  in  Independence  Hall: 

"I  am  filled  with  deep  emotion 
at  fmding  myself  standing-  in  this 
place,  where  were  collected  together 
the  wisdom,  the  patriotism,  the  de- 
votion to  principle,  from  which 
sprang  the  institutions  under  which 
we  live. 

"You  have  kindly  suggested  to  me 
that  in  my  hands  is  the  task  of  re- 
storing peace    to    our  distracted 

^ri'^^-  ,1*=^''  '"^  '■^turn  that 
all  the  political  sentiments  I  enter- 
tain have  been  drawn,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  draw  them,  from 
the  sentiments  which  originated  in 
rhish^r^'^'"  world  from 

"I  have  never  had  a  feeling,  politi- 
cally, that  did  not  spring  from  the 
sentiments  embodied  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  I  have  often 
pondered  over  the  dangers  which 
were  incurred  by  tha  men  who  as- 
^Tlu  l^J^^'^^  ^"'^  framed  and  adopt- 
ed that  Declaration.  I  have  ponder- 
ed over  the  toils  that  were  endured 
by  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
army  who  achieved  that  independ- 
ence. ^ 

"I  have  often  inquired  of  myself 
what  great  principle  or  idea  it  was 
that  kept  this  Confederacy  so  long 
together.   It  was  not  the  mere  mat-  I 
ter  of  separation  of  the  colonies  I 
from  the  motherland,  but  that  senti- 
ment   in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendertce  which  gave  liberty  not 
alone  to,  the  people  of  this  country 
but  hope  to  all  the  world,  for  all  fu- 
ture time.    It  was  that  which  gave 
promise  that  in  due  time  the  weights 
would  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders 
of  all  men,  and  that  all  should  have 
an  equal  chance.   This  is  the  senti- 
ment embodied  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

"Now,  my  friends,  can  this  coun- 
try be  saved  on  that  basis?    If  it 
can,  I  will  consider  myself  one  of 
the  happiest  men  in  the  world  if  I 
can  help  to  save  it.   If  it  cannot  be 
saved  upon  that  principle,  it  will  be 
truly  awful.    But  if  this  country 
cannot  be  saved  without  giving  up 
that  principle,  I  was  about  to  say  I 
ivould  rather  be  assassinated  on  this 
spot  than  surrender  it.   Now,  in  my 
view  of  the  present  aspect  of  affairs, 
there  is  no  need  of  bloodshed  and 
war.  There  is  no  necessity  for  it.  I 
am  not  in  favor  of  such  a  course- 
and  I  may  say  in  advance  that  there 
will  be  no  bloodshed  unless  it  is 
forced  upon  the  Government.  Tht 
Government  will  not  use  force,  un- 
less force  is  used  against  it. 

"My  friends,  this  is  wholly  an  un- 
prepared speech.  I  did  not  expect 
to  be  called  on  to  say  a  word  when 
I  came  here.  I  supposed  I  was  mere- 
ly to  do  something  toward  raising 
a  flag.  I  may,  therefore,  have  said 
something  indiscreet.  (Cries  of  No, 
no.)  But  I  have  said  nothing  but 
what  I  am  willing  to  live  by,  and, 
If  It  be  the  pleasure  of  Almighty 
God,  to  die  by." 


80  Years  Today 

Lincoln  s  Washington 
Address  Here  Made  History 

It  was  exactly  80  years  ago  today  that  the  names  of 
Washington  and  Lincoln  were  linked,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time— but  in  any  case  for  all  time.  And  although  they 
could  scarcely  have^  foreseen  the  relationship,  Philadel- 
phians  jammed  Independence  Square  at  6  o'clock  the  morn- 
ing of  February  22,  1861 


If  there  was  historical  co- 
incidence in  President-Elect 
Lincoln's  -  visiting  Independ- 


of  the  separation  of  the  Colonies 
from  the  motherland,  but  that 
sentiment  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  which  gave  liberty 
not  only  to  the  people   of  this 


TT„ii  tiT    ,  ■    \     ,  '■^  "-'"^  peupie    or  mis 

ence  Hall  on  Washmgton's  country,  but,  as  they  hoped,  to 
Birthday,  there  was  also  irony. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  not  expected 
to  speak. 

"I  supposed  I  was  simply  to  do 
something  toward  raising  a  flag," 
he  explained.  But  even  that  cere- 
mony stirred  unplea.sant  thoughts 
after  a  night  spent  pondering  an 
assassination  threat  which  would 
force  him  to  slip  into  Washington 
in  a  darkened  car. 


New  Flag  Raised 

The  new  flag  ■  Mr.  Lincoln 
raised  here  that  day  might  be  one 
star  brighter  now  that  Kansas 
was  admitted,  but  the  rumbling 
from  the  South  was  blacking  out 
six  old  stars. 

"I  have  often  inquired  of  myself 
what  great  principle  or  idea  it 
was  that  kept  this  confederation 
so  long  together,"  he  said  when 
they  demanded  a  speech. 

Pex'haps  he  realized  that  only  a 
great  personality  could  keep  it 
together  now.  During  earlier 
stops  on  the  trip  East  he  had 
often  called  tall  rnen  up  out  of  the 
crowd  to  "measure"  with  him. 
Now  the  crowd  might  be  measur- 
ing him  with  Washington,  Jeffer- 
son, Franklin  and  th«  others  who 
had  done  "something  toward 
raising  a  tlag"  here. 

Because  the  talk  was  unpre- 
pared and  because  of  the  assassi- 
nation threat,  many  historians 
pass  iOver  this  speech.  But  re- 
read today,  these  few  sentences 
from  Mr.  Lincoln's  total  of  1,078,- 
365  words  of  writings  and 
speeches  support  historians  who 
trace  the  first  hint  of  the  Gettys- 
burg Address  through  it, 

Americans    will    pencil  these 
paragraphs  today: 

"I  have  never  had  a  feeling 
politically  that  did  not  spring 
from  the  sentiments  embodied  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

"I  have  pondered  over  the  toils 
that  were  endured  by  the  ofR- 
cer.T  and  soldiers  of  the  army 
that  achieved  that  independence. 

"I  have  often  inquired  of  my- 
self what  great  principle  or  idea 
it  was  that  kept  this  confedera- 
tion so  long  together. 
"It  was  not  the  mere  matter 


all  the  world  for  all  future  time. 

Offered  His  Life 

"It  was  tliat  which  gave  prom- 
ise that  in  due  time  the  weights 
would  be  lifted  from  the  shoul- 
ders of  all  men  and  that 
all  should  have  an  equal  chance; 
this  is  the  sentiment  embodied 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

"Now,  my  friends,  can  this 
country  be  saved  on  that  basis? 
If  it  can,  I  will  consider  myself 
one  of  the  happiest  men  in  the 
world  if  I  can  help  to  save  it. 
If  it  cannot  be  saved  upon  that 
principle,  it  will  be  truly  awful; 
but  if  this  country  cannot  be' 
saved  without  giving  violence  to 
that  principle,  I  was  about  to  say 
I  would  rather  be  assassinated 
on  this  spot  than  surrender  it. 

"Now,  in  my  view  of  the  pres- 
ent aspect  of  affairs,  there  is  no 
need  of  bloodshed,  no  need  of 
war;  there  is  no  necessity  for  it. 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  such 
a  course,  and  I  may  say  in  ad- 
vance that  there  will  be  no  blood- 
shed, unless  it  be  forced  upon 
the  Government.  The  Govern- 
ment will  not  use  force  unless 
force  is  used  against  it. 

Unprepared  Speech 

"My  friends,  this  is  wholly  an 
unprepared  speech.  I  did  not 
expect  to  be  called  on  to  say  a 
word  when  I  came  here.  I  sup- 
posed I  was  simply  to  do  some- 
thing toward  raising  a  flag.  I 
may,  therefore,  have  said  some- 
thing indiscreetly.  (Cries  of  'No 
no'.)  But  I  have  said  nothing 
but  what  I  am  willing  to  live 
by,  and,  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of 
almighty  God,  to  die  by." 

The  thread  of  the  Gettysburg 
Address  is  there,  most  historians 
now  believe. 

Pliiladelphia  was  more  than 
another  stopoff  on  a  trip  that  was 
to  carry  him  around  the  wor'd 
via  biographies  in  languages  he 
never  even  aspired  to— French 
German,  Italian,  Portuguese' 
Russian,  Yiddish,  Greek,  Turkish," 
Japanese,  Chinese  and  Hawaiian! 

?  — Leo  Riordan. 


When  T 


Historical  orbits  of  George  Washington  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  crossed  at  Independence  Hall  SO  years  ago  today, 
on  Fchruary  2 J,  1861,  when  Lincoln  made  an  unprepared 
Washington's  Birthday  address,  depicted  above,  attendant 
upon  ceremonies  of  a  flag  raising 
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LINCOLN  AT  INDEPENDENCE  HALL 


Probably  Abraham  Lincoln's  first  view  of  Independence 
Hall  was  in  June  1848  when  he  spent  three  days  in  Phila- 
delphia while  in  attendance  at  the  Whig  National  Con- 
vention held  in  the  Chinese  Museum.  Lincoln  arrived  on 
June  7th  and  was  there  until  June  10th.  Taylor  was  nomi- 
nated for  President  on  June  9th,  followed  by  the  nomi- 
nation of  Fillmore  for  the  office  of  vice-presidency.  After 
these  acts  of  the  convention,  the  entire  group  of  delegates 
retired  to  Independence  Square  where  a  great  many 
speeches  were  made  from  various  platforms  erected  for 
the  celebration.  At  that  time  the  old  Liberty  Bell  was 
hanging  in  the  belfry,  but  it  had  been  cracked  on  Wash- 
ington's birthday  two  years  before,  and  probably  was  not 
used  on  the  occasion  of  the  Whig  convention. 

The  inaugural  trip  to  Washington  in  1860  included  one 
engagement  to  which  Abraham  Lincoln  must  have  looked 
forward  with  much  pleasure.  He  was  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  a  flag  raising  at  Independence  Hall  on  Washing- 
ton's birthday.  If  he  had  not  been  following  the  policy, 
on  this  trip,  of  curtailing  his  remarks  to  the  fewest  pos- 
sible words,  it  is  likely  that  one  of  the  outstanding  speeches 
of  his^  career  might  have  been  delivered  in  Philadelphia. 
As  it  is,  what  few  words  he  did  say  at  the  flag  raising  and 
at  two  other  appearances  were  prophetic,  at  least. 

He  arrived  at  Philadelphia  on  the  evening  of  February 
21st  and  was  immediately  escorted  to  the  Continental 
Hotel  where  he  responded  to  a  word  of  welcome  from  the 
mayor  of  the  city.  Even  in  this  response  he  anticipated 
the  influence  of  the  city's  historic  shrine.  After  referring 
to  'the  consecrated  walls"  wherein  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  Declaration  originated,  he  said, 
All  my  political  warfare  has  been  in  favor  of  the  teach- 
ings that  come  forth  from  these  sacred  walls.  May  my 
right  hand  forget  its  cunning  and  my  tongue  cleave  to 
the  roof  of  my  mouth  if  ever  I  prove  false  to  those 
teachings." 

On  the  morning  of  February  22nd,  he  stood  within  the 
Nation  s  shrine  and  made  a  few  brief  remarks.  He  said 
in  part: 

"I  am  filled  with  deep  emotion  at  finding  myself  stand- 
™  place,  where  were  collected  together  the  wis- 
dom, the  patriotism,  the  devotion  to  principle,  from  which 
sprang  the  institutions  under  which  we  live.  ...  I  have 
often  inquired  of  myself  what  great  principle  or  idea  it 
was  that  kept  this  Confederacy  so  long  together.  It  was 
not  the  mere  matter  of  separation  of  the  colonies  from 
the  motherland,  but  that  sentiment  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  which  gave  liberty  not  alone  to  the  people  of 
this  country,  but  hope  to  all  the  world,  for  all  future  time. 
It  was  that  which  gave  promise  that  in  due  time  the 
weights  would  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  all  men,  and 
that  all  should  have  an  equal  chance.  This  is  the  senti- 
ment embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Now, 
my  friends,  can  this  country  be  saved  on  that  basis?  If  it 
can,  I  will  consider  myself  one  of  the  happiest  men  in  the 
world  if  I  can  help  to  save  it.  If  it  cannot  be  saved  upon 
that  principle,  it  will  be  truly  awful.  But  if  this  country 
cannot  be  saved  without  giving  up  that  principle,  I  was 
about  to  say  I  would  rather  be  assassinated  on  this  spot 
than  surrender  it." 

The  remarks  made  at  the  flag  raising  which  followed 
were  even  more  condensed  than  at  either  of  the  two  other 
occasions  on  which  he  had  spoken  publicly  in  the  city, 
although  this  exercise  was  the  primary  service  to  which  he 
was  invited.  He  mentioned  the  new  star  (Kansas)  which 
was  added  to  the  flag,  and  made  some  further  comments 
about  the  growth  of  the  Nation. 


The  new  flag  Lincoln  raised  over  Independence  Hall 
that  day  was  in  itself  significant,  as  it  was  made  of  China 
silk.  Major  Henry  J.  Snyder,  who  participated  in  the 
celebration,  stated :  "When  the  check  cord  was  pulled  and 
the  flag,  a  beautiful  banner  of  China  silk,  was  blown  out 
by  the  breeze  the  cheers,  yells  and  hurrahs  that  went  up 
from  the  crowd  were  louder  than  any  I  ever  heard.  ...  It 
was  a  fine  and  historic  banner  made  by  sailors  on  board 
the  U.  S.  S.  Hartford,  as  that  ship  was  on  its  way  from 
China  waters,  and  the  flag  had  been  intended  for  presen- 
tation to  the  port  where  the  men  were  to  be  paid  off — 
which  happened,  in  this  case,  to  be  the  port  of  Philadel- 
phia." 

Upon  reaching  Harrisburg  that  same  day  and  speak- 
ing before  the  Legislature,  he  expressed  regret  that  he 
had  not  more  time  at  Philadelphia  to  make  known  his 
feelings,  excited  by  his  visit  to  Independence  Hall  and  the 
occasion  of  the  flag  raising. 

On  July  16,  1864,  a  little  over  three  vears  after  he 
raised  the  flag  over  Independence  Hall,  he  was  back  in  the 
city  for  a  visit  to  the  Philadelphia  Sanitary  Fair.  His 
reluctance  to  attend  any  more  fairs  was  emphasized  by  a 
humorous  recital  of  the  incidents  which  occurred  at  Phila- 
delphia.  He  said : 

"Why,  I  was  nearly  pulled  to  pieces  before  I  reached 
Philadelphia.  The  train  stopped  at  every  station  on  the 
route,  and  at  many  places  where  there  were  no  stations, 
only  people;  and  my  hand  was  nearly  wrung  off  before  I 
reached  the  Fair.  Then  from  the  depot  for  two  miles  it 
was  a  solid  mass  of  people  blocking  the  way.  Everywhere 
there  were  people  shouting  and  cheering;  and  they  would 
reach  into  the  carriage  and  shake  hands,  and  hold  on, 
until  I  was  afraid  they  would  be  killed,  or  I  pulled  from 
the  carriage. 

"When  we  reached  the  Fair  it  was  worse  yet.  The 
police  tried  to  open  a  way  through  the  crowds  for  me,  but 
they  had  to  give  it  up;  and  I  didn't  know  as  I  was  going 
to  get  in  at  all.  The  people  were  everywhere;  and,  if  they 
saw  me  starting  for  a  place,  they  rushed  there  first,  and 
stood  shouting,  hurrahing,  and  trying  to  shake  hands.  By 
and  by,  the  Committee  had  worried  me  along  to  a  side 
door,  which  they  suddenly  opened,  pushed  me  in,  and  then 
turned  the  key;  and  that  gave  me  a  chance  to  lunch,  shake 
myself,  and  draw  a  long  breath. 

"That  was  the  only  quiet  moment  I  had;  for  all  the 
time  I  was  in  Philadelphia  I  was  crowded,  and  jostled,  and 
pulled  about,  and  cheered,  and  serenaded,  until  I  was  more 
used  up  than  I  ever  remember  to  have  been  in  my  life,  I 
don't  believe  I  could  stand  another  Fair." 

Less  than  nine  months  after  the  Sanitary  Fair  episode 
the  body  of  Lincoln  was  being  returned  for  burial  at 
Springfield,  and  the  itinerary  called  for  a  stop  at  Phila- 
delphia. The  city  was  reached  at  4 :30,  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, April  22nd.  The  body  was  taken  to  Independence 
Hall  where  it  lay  in  state  in  the  Declaration  Chamber  until 
the  following  Monday  morning.  It  is  estimated  that 
300,000  people  viewed  the  body  during  this  interval.  The 
old  Liberty  Bell  had  long  since  been  removed  from  the 
belfry  and  rested  close  by  the  remains  of  Lincoln  which 
led  one  author  to  observe : 

"The  broken  bell  that  had  'proclaimed  liberty  through- 
out the  land,'  and  the  broken  body  of  him  who  had  issued 
the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation,  and  thus  proclaimed 
liberty  'to  all  inhabitants  thereof  paid  mute  tribute  one 
to  the  other.  The  union  was  preserved  and  slavery  was 
abolished." 
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Scene  of  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  oj  Independence,  the  meeting  place  of  the  Continental  Congress 
and  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787,  and  the  seat  of  Government 
of  the  United  States  from  1790  to  1800 

"THE  UNITED  STATES  was  created  in  Philadelphia  on  July  4, 
1776,  when  the  Continental  Congress  voted  the  final  form  o£  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  United  States  was  perpetuated  on 
September  17,  1787,  when  the  Federal  Convention  completed  its  work 
on  the  Opnstitution  and  referred  it,  through  Congress,  to  the  individual 
states  for  ratification.  Both  these  great  decisions  were  made  in  the 
same  chamber  in  what  is  now  called  Independence  Hall,  but  was  then 
the  Pennsylvania  State  House.  It  would  still  be  merely  the  old  State 
House  if  independence  had  not  been  achieved  and  if  the  Constitution 
had  not  been  ratified  and  put  into  effect.  The  noble  building,  so 
venerable  to  later  ages,  might  not  even  have  survived,  but  might  have 
been  swept  away  in  the  surging  growth  of  a  modern  city.  In  that 
case,  a  few  students  of  history  would  sometimes  remember  the  site 
as  the  stage  of  those  lost  causes.  Instead,  Pennsylvania's  State  House 
has  become  Independence  Hall  for  the  entire  United  States.  Nor  is 
that  all.  On  account  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  it  is  a  shrine 
honored  wherever  the  rights  of  men  are  honored.  On  account  of  the 
Constitution,  it  is  a  shrine  cherished  wherever  the  principles  of  self- 
government  on  a  federal  scale  are  cherished." — Carl  Van  Doren. 
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The  Building  of  Independence  Hall 

Independence  Hall  was  originally  the  State 
House  for  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania.  Prior 
to  its  construction  the  Provincial  Assembly  had 
no  official  building  for  its  meetings,  but  was 
compelled  "to  hire  a  house  annually."  In  order 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment, funds  were  appropriated  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  State  House  in  1729.  The  next  year  the 
committee  of  the  Assembly,  having  selected  the 
south  side  of  Chestnut  Street  between  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Streets  as  a  site,  began  to  purchase  the 
necessary  land.  Although  the  Assembly  may 
have  contemplated  buying  all  of  the  land  which 
finally  became  Independence  Square,  the  Prov- 
ince did  not  secure  all  of  the  property  south  to 
Walnut  Street  until  the  1760's.  After  consider- 
able delay,  construction  was  commenced  in  the 
spring  of  1732  when  ground  was  broken  for  the 
present  building. 

Andrew  Hamilton,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  a 
member  of  the  Assembly,  planned  the  building 
and  supervised  its  construction.  Designed  in  the 
dignity  of  the  Georgian  period,  Independence 
Hall,  with  its  wings,  has  long  been  considered 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  administrative  build- 
ings of  the  Colonial  period.  Its  construction  re- 
quired more  than  25  years.  Delays  originating 
from  various  causes,  and  the  alterations  needed 
to  fit  the  building  as  the  capitol  of  the  Province, 
prevented  its  completion  until  the  1750's. 


The  Liberty  Bell 

It  was  not  until  the  1740's  that  the  Assembly 
authorized  the  erection  of  the  tower  on  the 
south  side  of  Independence  Hall  "to  contain  a 
staircase,  with  a  suitable  place  therein  for  hang- 
ing a  bell."  In  1751,  the  bell  for  the  State  House 
was  ordered  from  England.  The  famous  "Pro- 
claim Liberty"  inscription  was  intended  as  a 
fiftieth  anniversary  memorial  to  William  Penn's 
Charter  of  Privileges  of  1701,  and  the  bell  re- 
ceived its  present  name  from  this  inscription. 
Although  designed  as  a  memorial,  the  associa- 
tion of  the  Liberty  Bell  with  the  most  significant 
events  of  the  American  Revolution  has  led  to 
the  belief  that  the  inscription  foretold  these 
later  happenings. 

The  bell  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  1752,  but 
was  cracked  while  being  tested.  John  Pass  and 
Charles  Stow,  Jr.,  "two  ingenious  workmen"  of 
Philadelphia,  recast  the  bell.  The  tone  was  not 
satisfactory,  and  it  was  cast  again  by  Pass  and 
Stow  in  1753.  Today,  the  visitor  looks  upon  the 
bell  from  this  third  casting  of  the  original  metal. 

As  the  official  bell  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
House,  the  Liberty  Bell  was  intended  to  be  rung 
on  public  occasions,  such  as  the  times  of  meet- 
ings of  the  Assembly  and  of  the  courts  of 
justice. 

For  many  years  the  bell  fulfilled  its  routine 
duties.  During  the  Revolution,  when  the  British 
Army  occupied  Philadelphia  in  1777,  the  bell 
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was  removed  to  Allentown  where  it  was  hidden 
for  almost  a  year.  It  was  returned  to  Philadelphia 
after  the  departure  of  the  British. 

After  the  Revolution  the  bell  was  tolled  at 
the  deaths  of  the  heroes  of  the  war  and  the  lead- 
ing citizens  of  the  Nation.  It  is  the  tradition 
that  the  bell  was  cracked  in  1835  while  being 
tolled  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  the  great  interpreter  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  Although  efforts  were 
made  to  restore  its  tone,  they  were  unsuccessful. 

Now  located  in  Independence  Hall,  the 
Liberty  Bell  is  the  most  venerated  symbol  of 
patriotism  in  America  and  its  reputation  as  an 
emblem  of  liberty  is  world-wide. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence 

As  opposition  towards  England's  colonial 
policy  developed  in  the  American  colonies, 
Philadelphia,  the  metropolis  of  the  English 
colonies  in  America,  naturally  became  the  center 
of  government.  In  Carpenters'  Hall,  which  is 
still  standing  near  Independence  Square,  the 
First  Continental  Congress  met  in  September 
1774  to  protest  against  the  American  policies  of 
Great  Britain. 

In  May  1775,  the  Second  Continental  Con- 
gress met  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  House 
(Independence  Hall)  and  moved  from  protest 
to  resistance.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  warfare 
had  broken  out  in  Massachusetts,  the  Congress 
in  the  following  month  chose  George  Wash- 
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ington  to  be  General  and  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Army;  and  he  gave  his  acceptance  to  the 
Congress  in  Independence  Hall.  While  Wash- 
ington organized  the  army,  the  Continental 
Congress  organized  the  Revolutionary  govern- 
ment. On  July  4,  1776,  the  document  known 
as  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted 
by  the  Congress  in  Independence  Hall.  This 
document,  largely  written  by  Thomas  Jefferson, 
is  the  finest  statement  of  democratic  principles 
in  history,  and  stands  today  as  the  basis  of  the 
free  government  of  the  United  States. 

Following  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
came  the  long  hard  years  of  war.  Philadelphia 
was  occupied  by  the  British  for  the  winter  of 
1778  while  Washington's  army  kept  watch  at 
Valley  Forge.  After  the  departure  of  the  British, 
Philadelphia  again  became  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. On  November  3,  1781,  the  Congress 
officially  received  the  news  of  the  surrender  of 
Lord  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  Va.,  and  was 
presented  with  the  captured  colors.  This  event 
signified  the  end  of  the  long  war.  American 
independence  had  been  won. 

The  Constitutional  Convention,  1787 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual 
Union  were  drafted  while  the  war  was  in 
progress,  and  were  agreed  to  by  the  thirteenth 
State  and  went  into  effect  in  the  last  year  of  the 
war.  Under  the  Articles,  the  Congress  met  in 
various  towns,  only  about  half  the  time  in 
Philadelphia.  But  Philadelphia  remained  the 
metropolis  of  the  United  States  and  here  in 
Independence  Hall,  in  the  summer  of  1787,  the 
Federal  Convention  sat  to  draft  the  Constitution 
which  was  to  make  the  weak  confederation  into 
a  strong  Federal  state.  Washington,  the  hero  of 
the  new  nation,  was  President  of  the  Conven- 
tion. The  other  57  delegates,  including  men  of 
the  caliber  of  James  Madison,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, and  Benjamin  Franklin,  were  the  leading 
minds  of  the  new  nation.  The  Convention  con- 
vened on  May  14  and  labored  during  4  months 
of  a  hot  summer.  The  meetings,  held  in  the 
same  chamber  in  which  the  Declaration  of  In- 


dependence  had  been  adopted,  were  conducted 
in  the  strictest  secrecy.  No  other  room  in 
America  has  ever  been  the  scene  of  such  politi- 
cal courage  and  wisdom.  The  result  of  their 
labors  was  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  amendments,  has  continued  as  the 
law  of  the  land. 

Philadelphia,  the  Capital,  1790-1800 

Just  prior  to  Philadelphia's  becoming  the 
capital.  Independence  Hall  acquired  two  new 
neighbors  of  destiny— the  City  Hall  on  the  east 
and  the  County  Court  Building  on  the  west. 
These  fulfilled  the  original  plan  of  a  city  govern- 
mental center  as  conceived  by  Andrew  Hamil- 
ton. About  the  same  time,  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  the  oldest  learned  society  in 
the  United  States,  was  granted  a  lot  in  the 
Square.  Its  building,  Philosophical  Hall,  com- 
pleted in  1789  and  the  only  privately  owned 
building  in  the  Square,  harmonizes  in  its  archi- 
tectural design  with  the  other  structures. 

The  Federal  Government  under  the  new 
Constitution  first  met  in  New  York  where 
Federal  Hall  Memorial  National  Historic  Site 
now  stands;  then,  in  1790,  it  came  to  Philadel- 
phia for  10  years.  Congress  sat  in  the  new 
County  Court  House  (now  known  as  Congress 
Hall)  and  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
the  new  City  Hall  (now  known  as  the  Supreme 
Court  Building).  In  Congress  Hall,  George 
Washington  was  inaugurated  for  his  second 
term  as  President.  John  Adams,  his  successor, 
was  also  inaugurated  here.  Meanwhile,  few 
cases  were  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court  for 
decision,  but  some  were  quite  important.  During 
this  period,  therefore,  the  governments  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  Nation  were  both 
centered  in  the  Independence  Hall  group  of 
buildings.  With  the  close  of  the  century,  how- 
ever, both  capitals  were  taken  from  Philadel- 
phia. In  1799,  the  State  Government  was  re- 
moved to  Lancaster  and  later  to  Harrisburg,  and 
in  the  following  year  the  Federal  Government 
left  Philadelphia  for  the  new  capital  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
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Subsequent  History 

With  Philadelphia  no  longer  the  capital 
either  of  the  United  States  or  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  Supreme  Court  Building  reverted  to  its 
original  purpose  as  a  City  Hall,  and  Congress 
Hall  was  used  as  the  County  Court  House. 

In  1802,  Independence  Hall  entered  into  a 
new  phase  of  its  history.  Charles  Willson  Peale, 
the  eminent  artist,  wsis  granted  permission  to 
use  most  of  the  building  for  his  famous  mu- 
seum. The  museum  remained  there  until  Peak's 
death  in  1826,  and  his  paintings,  purchased  by 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  form  the  basis  of  the 
present  collection  of  portraits  of  Revolutionary 
heroes  still  in  Independence  Hall. 

In  1816,  the  city  of  Philadelphia  purchased 
Independence  Hall  from  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania— a  financial  and  spiritual  in- 
vestment unequalled  in  the  history  of  American 
cities.  A  later  proposal  to  sell  the  Square  fortu- 
nately came  to  nothing,  and  the  city  still  holds 
the  formal  deed  executed  in  1816.  Since  then, 
Philadelphia  has  protected  it  and  has  performed 
an  inestimable  service  in  preserving  the  Inde- 
pendence Hall  group  for  posterity.  Recently, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  has  under- 
taken a  notable  project  to  acquire  lands  to  the 
north  of  the  Square  which,  when  completed, 
will  greatly  enhance  the  entire  setting  of  this 
superlative  area. 


Independence  National  Historical 
Park  Project 

Independence  National  Historical  Park  Proj- 
ect was  authorized  by  act  of  Congress  in  1948 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Philadelphia 
National  Shrines  Park  Commission.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  project  is  to  provide  for  Federal 
participation  in  the  preservation  and  com- 
memoration of  Independence  Hall,  Carpenters' 
Hall,  Christ  Church,  and  surrounding  historic 
sites  and  buildings  in  Philadelphia.  This  par- 
ticipation takes  the  form  of  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  three  bodies  which  own  major  struc- 
tures and  the  acquisition  of  additional  signifi- , 
cant  sites  and  buildings  east  of  Independence 
Square.  The  entire  undertaking  is  guided  by  an 
Advisofy  Commission  of  distinguished  citizens. 

Points  of  Interest  in  the  Project 

Many  of  the  significant  historic  sites  in  Inde- 
pendence National  Historical  Park  Project  are 
within  easy  walking  distance  of  Independence 
Square.  The  map  in  this  leaflet  will  aid  the 
visitor  in  making  a  tour  of  these  sites.  Buildings 
open  to  the  public  are  noted. 

The  Old  Custom  House  is  east  of  Fifth 
Street,  on  the  south  side  of  Chestnut  Street.  The 
building,  considered  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  Greek  revival  architecture  in  the  United 
States,  was  erected  between  1819  and  1824  to 
house  the  Second  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
The  bank  was  closed  in  1831  after  a  bitter  con- 
troversy between  President  Jackson  on  the  one 
side  and  Nicholas  Biddle  and  the  Whigs  on  the 
other  over  national  banking  policies.  From  1845 
to  1934  the  building  was  the  Philadelphia 
Custom  House.  Now  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government,  but  exhibited  and  maintained  by 
the  Carl  Schurz  Memorial  Foundation,  the 
building  is  open  to  the  public. 

St.  Mary's  Church  is  on  the  west  side  of 
South  Fourth  Street,  between  Locust  and  Spruce 
Streets.  Established  in  1763,  St.  Mary's  was  the 
principal  Catholic  Church  in  Philadelphia 
during  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  periods. 


The  church  graveyard  contains  the  tombs  of 
Thomas  Fitzsimmons,  a  signer  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States;  Commodore  John 
Barry,  often  called  "The  Father  of  the  American 
Navy,"  and  other  early  notables.  Visitors  to  the 
church  and  graveyard  are  welcome. 

The  Dilworth-Todd-Moylan  House  is  lo- 
cated on  the  northeast  corner  of  Fourth  and 
Walnut  Streets.  The  building  was  erected  prior 
to  1787  by  Jonathan  Dil worth  and  purchased  in 
1791  by  John  Todd,  Jr.  Mr.  Todd  was  an  at- 
torney and  the  first  husband  of  Dolly  Payne,, 
who  later  married  James  Madison.  From  1796 
to  1810,  the  building  was  the  home  of  Gen. 
Stephen  Moylan,  a  prominent  officer  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

The  Bishop  White  House  is  at  No.  309 
Walnut  Street,  a  few  doors  east  of  the  Moylan 
House.  The  building  was  the  home  of  the  Right 
Reverend  William  White,  "The  Father  of  the 
American  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,"  until 
his  death  in  1836. 

The  Merchants'  Exchange  is  located  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Third  and  Walnut  Streets. 
Built  between  1832  and  1834,  the  beauty  of  the 
architecture  of  this  building  is  noteworthy.  The 
Merchants'  Exchange  was  the  home  of  the 
Philadelphia  Stock  Exchange  for  many  years. 

The  First  United  States  Bank  is  on  the  west 
side  of  South  Third  Street,  between  Walnut  and 
Chestnut  Streets,  opposite  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
change. Erected  in  1795,  it  is  probably  the  oldest 
banking  building  in  the  United  States.  The 
building  was  later  owned  and  occupied  by 
Stephen  Girard,  merchant,  banker,  and  philan- 
thropist. 

Carpenters'  Hall  is  on  the  south  side  of 
Chestnut  Street,  west  of  Third  Street,  at  No. 
320.  The  Hall,  built  in  1770,  was  erected  as  the 
guild  hall  of  the  Carpenters'  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia, organized  in  1724.  Here,  in  1774,  the 
First  Continental  Congress  met.  The  building  is 
open  to  the  public.  A  cooperative  agreement 
was  made  in  1950  between  the  Carpenters' 
Company  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Hall. 


Franklin  Court,  the  site  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin's home,  is  located  on  Orianna  Street.  The 
court  is  entered  on  the  north  side  of  Chestnut 
Street,  opposite  Carpenters'  Hall.  Franklin's 
house  was  built  on  this  site  in  1765,  and  here 
the  great,  statesman  and  sage  died  in  1790.  The 
house  was  torn  down  about  20  years  after  his 
death. 

Christ  Church  is  on  the  west  side  of  Second 
Street,  north  of  Market  Street.  The  church, 
built  between  1727  and  1754,  is  considered  one 
of  the  finest  of  the  Colonial  churches  and  its 
preservation  is  assured  by  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment made  in  1950  between  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Corporation  of  Christ 
Church.  Many  famous  persons,  including 
George  Washington,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and 
Robert  Morris,  attended  services  in  the  church. 
Buried  in  the  churchyard  and  in  the  Christ 
Church  cemetery,  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
Fifth  and  Arch  Streets,  are  seven  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  graves  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  his  wife  are  in  the 
cemetery. 

One  other  historic  site  in  Independence  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  Project  is  located  some 
distance  from  Independence  Square  and  cannot 
be  shown  on  the  leaflet  map.  It  is  the  Deshler- 
Morris  House,  at  5442  Germantown  Avenue, 
which  was  the  home  of  President  Washington 
for  a  short  time  in  1793  and  again  in  1794.  The 
house  has  been  restored  and  refurnished  with 
period  pieces.  The  house  and  gardens,  exhibited 
by  the  Germantown  Historical  Society,  acting 
in  cooperation  with  the  National  Park  Service, 

Perspective  view  of  future  development  recommended 


are  open  to  the  public  with  an  admission  charge 
of  25  cents  for  adults  and  10  cents  for  children. 

Another  historic  site  well  worth  a  visitor's 
time  is  Gloria  Dei  (Old  Swedes')  Church, 
built  in  1700,  and  the  oldest  church  building  in 
Philadelphia.  It  is  located  on  Swanson  Street, 
near  Front  and  Christian  Streets.  Christian 
Street  is  9  blocks  south  of  Market  Street. 

Service  to  the  Public 

Information  and  literature  relating  to  Inde- 
pendence National  Historical  Park  Project  may 
be  obtained  at  the  information  center  in  the 
west  wing  of  Independence  Hall.  Special  service 
is  provided  for  school  classes,  patriotic  societies, 
and  civic  groups  when  arrangements  are  made 
with  the  isuperintendent  in  advance. 

Administration 

Since  January  1, 1951,  the  Independence  Hall 
group  of  buildings  has  been  administered  by  the 
National  Park  Service  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior  as  a  part  of  Inde- 
pendence National  Historical  Park  Project. 
Under  the  terms  of  a  cooperative  agreement 
made  in  1950  between  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  the  National 
Park  Service  assumed  the  administration  and 
maintenance  of  the  buildings  and  Independence 
Square,  with  the  city  retaining  ownership  of  the 
property.  All  inquiries  concerning  the  area 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Superintendent, 
Independence  National  Historical  Park  Project, 
Old  Custom  House,  420  Chestnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia 6,  Pa. 

by  Philadelphia  National  Shrines  Park  Commission. 
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SPEECH  IN  INDEPENDENCE  HALL,  PHILADELPHIA 

February  22,  1861 


lyrR.  CUYLER:  I  am  filled  with  deep 
*  emotion  at  finding  myself  standing 
in  til  is  place,  where  were  collected  to- 
gether the  wisdom,  the  patriotism,  the 
devotion  to  prin.ciple,  from  which  spra.ng 
the  institutions  under  which  we  live. 

You  have  kindly  suggested  to  me  that 
m  my  hands  is  the  task  of  restoring 
peace  to  our  distracted  country.  I  can 
say 'in  return,  sir,  that  all  the  political 
sentiments  I  entertain  have  been  drawn, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  draw  them,' 
from  the  sentiments  which  originated  in 
and  were  given  to  the  world  from  this 
hall.  I  have  never  had  a  feeling,  politic- 
ally, that  did  not  spring  from  the  senti- 
ments embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. 

I  have  often  pondered  over  the  da.ngers 
which  were  incurred  by  the  men  who 
assembled  here  and  framed  and  adopted 
that  Declaration.  I  have  pondered  over 
the  toils  that  were  endured  by  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  army  who  achieved 
that  independence. 

I  have  often  inquired  of  myself  what 
great  principle  or  idea  it  was  that  kept 
thus  Confederacy  so  long  together.  It  was 
not  the  mere  matter  of  separation  of  the 
colonies  from  the  motherland,  but  tha^ 
sentiment  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence which  gave  liberty  not  alone  to 
the  people  of  this  country,  but  hope  to 
all  the  world,  for  all  future  time 


It  was  that  which  gave  promise  that  in 
due  time  the  weights  would  be  lifted 
from  the  shoulders  of  all  men,  and  that 
all  shouJd  have  an  equal  chance.  This  i" 
the  sentiment  embodied  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

Now,  my  friends,  can  this  country  >be 
saved  on  that  basis?  If  it  can,  I  will  con- 
sider myself  one  of  the  happiest  men  in 
the  world  if  I  can  help  save  it.  If  it 
cannot  be  saved  upon  that  principle  it 
will  be  truly  awful.  Bai  If  this  country 
connot  be  saved  without  giving  u,p  that 
yri.acip  e,  I  was  about  to  say  I  would 
rather  be  assassinated  on  this  spot  than 
surrender  it. 

Now,  in  view  of  the  present  aspect  of 
affairs,  there  is  no  need  of  bloodshed  and 
war.  There  is  no  necessity  for  it  I 
am  not  in  favor  of  such  a  course;  and  I 
may  say  in  advance  that  there  will  be  no 
bloodshed  unless  it  is  forced  upon  the 
government.  The  government  will  not 
use  force,  unless  force  is  used  against  it. 

My  friends,  this  i's  wholly  an  unprepar- 
ed speech.  I  did  not  expect  to  be  called 
on  to  say  a  word  when  I  came  here  I 
supposed  I  was  merely  to  do  something 

hTvr«i'f'''"^M  ^  "^^y-  therefore 

have  said  something  indiscreet.  (Cries  of 
No  no.")    But  I  have  said  nothing  bSt 
what  I  am  willing  to  live  by,  and,  if  it  be 
^.le  pleasure  of  the  mighty  God  to  die  by 
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